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the law fully vindicated, the deceased crocodile is lamented
and buried like a kinsman ; a mound is raised over his relics
and a stone marks the place of his head.1 The Malagasy,
indeed, regard the crocodile with superstitious veneration as
the king of the waters and supreme in his own element.
When they are about to cross a river they pronounce a
solemn oath, or enter into an engagement to acknowledge
his sovereignty over the waters. An aged native has been
known to covenant with the crocodiles for nearly half an
hour before plunging into the stream. After that he lifted
up his voice and addressed the animal, urging him to do
him no harm, since he had never hurt the crocodile;
assuring him that he had never made war on any of his
fellows, but on the contrary had always entertained the
highest veneration for him ; and adding that if he wantonly
attacked him, vengeance would follow sooner or later ; while
if the crocodile devoured him, his relations and all his race
would declare war against the beast This harangue occupied
another quarter of an hour, after which the orator dashed
fearlessly into the stream.2

Again, the tiger is another of those dangerous beasts Tigers
whom the savage prefers to leave alone, lest by killing one of
the species he should excite the hostility of the rest No
consideration will induce a Sumatran to catch or wound
a tiger except in self-defence or immediately after a tiger
has destroyed a friend or relation. When a European has
set traps for tigers, the people of the neighbourhood have
been known to go by night to the place and explain to the
animals that the traps are not set by them nor with their
consent8 If it is necessary to kill a tiger which has wrought
much harm in the village, the Minangkabauers of Sumatra
try to catch him alive in order to beg for his forgiveness
before despatching him, and in ordinary life they will not
speak evil of him or do anything that might displease him.
For example, they will not use a path that has been un-
trodden for more than a year, because the tiger has chosen
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